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This docunent consists of four papers that vera read 
as a joint presentation on learning in the workplace and credentials 
in employment. Reported in the first paper, "Educational Credentials 
in Eaqployment: A Nationwide Survey" by Andrew G. Malizio and Douglas 
R, Whitney, are the results of a survey in which 1,500 members of the 
American Society for Personnel Administration were asked to indicate 
their company's emphasis on educational credentials in its employment 
practices and to rate the importance of various skills and attitudes 
for employees in jobs requiring not more than a high school diploma 
or equivalency credential. The survey instrimnt is appended. The 
next report, by Sylvia M. Galloway, is a program description and 
analysis entitled "The Program on Noncollegiate-Sponsored Instruction 
of the American Council on Education." In the next report, 
"Implications for Registrars and Admissions Officers in Awarding 
Credit for Learning Acquired ia the Workplace," Elbert W. Ockenaan 
discusses various sources of extra-institutional learning, their 
built-in levels of quality assurance, and the development of 
institutional policies regarding their acceptance. The final paper, 
"Employer Requirements for Today's Work Force" by Dennis M. Benson, 
discusses both the increased need for more educated workers that has 
occurred iMcause of rapid technological advancement and also the 
specialized training programs that employers have had to develop to 
meet this need. (MN) 
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Results of a recent nationwide survey indicate that employers highly value 
educational credentials. Further, nearly all employers afford comparable status to 
traditional high school diplomas, high school equivalency credentials, or alternative 
degree program certificates. Obtaining high school and college credentials is 
important to employers as well as to their employees (students). Awarding credit 
rewards learning, and accepting credit for non- institutional learning stimulates 
formal study. Many opportunities for valid credit awards exist— but are not well 
known to business, educational institutions, or students. Efforts of the American 
Council on Education's Program on Noncolleglate Sponsored Instruction to assist adult 
learners in gaining academic recognition for formal learning acquired at the 
workplace are described. Implications for personnel administrators in business and 
industry, as well as admissions officials at colleges and universities, are 
discussed. 

Program administrators, teachers, and members of the business and industry unit 
need to know how adults can obtain formal recognition for the learning acquired in 
the workplace and share this information with adults in their community. In an 
"information society," recognition for prior learning eliminates redundant 
instruction. 

Presenters: Andrew G. Nalizio, Senior Research Associate, American Council 

on Education and Sylvia Galloway, Director, Program on 
Noncolleglate Sponsored Instruction, American Council on 
Education. 

Discussants: Dennis M. Benson, Director, Professional Development, American 

Society for Personnel Administration; and Elbert W. Ockerman, 
Assistant Executive Director, American Aissociation of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 



EWJCATIONAL CREDENTIALS IN EhPLOYMENT: A NATIONWIDE SURVEY^ 

Andrew G. Nalizio and Douglas R. Whitney 
American CouncIV on Education 

Abstract 

This nationwide survey was designed to detennine the role of educational 
credentials In the eiiiploym«it practices of companies and institutions in the 
private sector. Fifteen hundred raanbers of the Aawrican Society for Personnel 
Administration were asked to Indicate their conpany's emphasis on educational 
credentials in its eiaploynent practices and to rate the importance of various 
skills and attitudes for isost einployees in jobs that require not more than a 
high school diploaa or equivalency credential. Employers reported placing 
considerable emphasis on educational credentials. About one- fourth of the 
companies have no jobs for adults with less than a high school diploma or 
equivalency credential. At approximately half of the companies, persons hired 
with less than a high school diploma can enhance their opportunities for 
promotion by obtaining a high school equivalency credential. 

Introduction 

During fall 1983. the American Council on Education's Office on Educa> 
tlonal Credit and Credentials conducted a nationwide survey entitled^ 
Educational Credentials In Employment. The study was co-sponsored by the 



Paper presented at the 1984 AAACE National Adult Education Conference, 
Louisville, KY, Novei^er 9, 1984 at the session entitled "Credentials and 
Employment: Learning In the Workplace." 
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Tte authors acknowledge and appreciate the assistance of the project advisory 
board: Cather1r» D. Bower, Vice-President of Cogminlcaiions, American Society 
for Personnel Administration; Dorothy C. Fenwick, Associate Director, ACE 
Office on Educational Credit and Credentials; Carnle Ives L1rK:oln, C. W. 
Lincoln Associates, and Curtis E. Plott, Executive Vice President, American 
Society for Training and Development, as well as the personnel directors and 
administrators who responded to this survey. 
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American Society for Personnel Administration (ASPA) and the American Society 
for Training and Development (ASTO). The survey focused on the emphasis 
employers place on educational credentials and on whether employers make 
distinctions among a traditional high school diploma, a high school equivalency 
(GED) credential, or an alternative degree program certificate in hiring or 
promoting employees. In addition, employers n«re asked to indicate the 
importance of certain skills and attitudes for most people employed by their 
company in jobs that normally require not more than a high school diploma or 
equivalency credential. 

Method 

Sample and Procedure 

In September 1983, a random sample of 1,500 ASPA members received a letter 
describing the project, and a ot^-page survey (see Appendix 1). The person 
responsible for hiring in the company ws asked to complete the survey. A 
follow-up mailing Mas conducted during October 1983. Six-hundred forty-three 
completed surveys (43S) Mere returned. To determine the type of responding 
companies, employers i#ere asked to Indicate their company's Stand;" ' Industrial 
Classification (SIC). Figure 1 shows that most respondents were tiDm 
manufacturing or service 1n(fajstries. 

Results 

Number of people employed 

The companies responding to the survey employ between two and thirty-five 
thousand people. The typical company— based on the median— has about 275 
employees. Nearly 9B% of tte companies have ten or more employees. Approxi- 
mately 40% of the companies have 200 or fewer employees, 26S have between 201 
and 500 employees; and 34% have more than 500 employees. Preliminary analyses 
Indicate that overall, the responding companies probably under-represent the 
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Rgure 1. STANDARD INDUSTRIAL 
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number of wholesale and retail companies nationally. Tht number of finance 
Insurance, and real estate conpanles Is slightly over-represented (Bureau of 
Census, 1983, County Business Patterns. 1981 , Table IB). 
Emphasis on educational credentials 

Employers were asked: WHAT EMPHASIS IS PLACED ON ElXjCATIONAL CREDENTIALS 
IN YOUR COMPANY'S EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES? 

More than 90X of those responding place either a major or moderate 
emphasis on educational credentials. This emphasis affects more than 95* of 
the people employed by these companies. As Indicated In Figure 2, this finding 
was consistent across companies of various sizes. Approximately A2% of the 
companies with more than SCO employes place a major emphasis on educational 
credentials compared to 35X of the companies with between 201-500 employees, 
but, the relationship between company size and ^phasls on credentials was not 
statistically significant. Those employers who responded "NONE" {2%) were 
instructed not to respond to the items about (tocumentation, opportunities, etc. 
described below. 

Employers were asked to indicate the percentage of people employed by 
their company in jobs that required: less than a high school diploma, a high 
school diploma or equivalency credential, certification or degree beyond high 
school, or a degree from a college or university. Figure 3 shows the 
percentage of employees in jobs by educational credential. 

Overall, about 18* of the employees are working In positions that require 
less than a high school diploma . Ti^nty- three percent of the companies 
responding have no jobs that require less than a high school diploma. About 



Figure 2. EMPHASIS ON EDUCATIONAL 
CREDENTIALS BY COMPANY SIZE 
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Rgure 3. PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES 
IN JOBS BY EDUCATIONAL CREDENTIAL 
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one half of the companies have fewer than 81 of their enployees in jobs 
requiring less than a high school diploma. Approximately 15% of the companies 
have a majority {50% or nwre) of their em{}loyees In such jobs. 

Overall, about 38* of the employees are working in positions that require 
a high school diploma or equivalency credential . About one half of the 
companies responding have 40% or fewer employees In jobs that require a high 
school diploma or equivalency credential. Approximately 37% of the companies 
have a majority of their employees In such jobs. 

Overall, about 165; of the people are working In positions that require 
certification beyond the high school level . Six percent of the companies have 
no employees in jobs that required such certification. Half the companies have 
less than 11% of their employees in this category. Approximately three percent 
of the companies have a majority of their employees in such jobs. 

Overall, about 28% of the employees are working In positions that require 
* college degree . About one percent of the companies have no employees In jobs 
requiring a college degree. Approximately 15% have a majority of their 
employees In jobs that require such a degree. 
Documentation of credentials 

Approximately 25% of the employers— ranging from 36% for transportation 
Industries to 11% for finance and real estate companies— request a copy of job 
applicant's educational credential {I.e., copy of actual diploma). Nearly 40% 
request a copy of the educational transcript (e.g., courses/grades obtained). 
About half of the transportation companies compared to about one-fourth of the 
finance and real estate companies request copies of transcripts. There were no 
statistically significant relationships between company size and credential 
documentation practices. An additional ten percent of the employers verify the 



awarding of credentials for positions requiring a college degree by telephoning 
the institution directly rather than by requesting copies of transcripts or 
diplomas. 
Opportunities 

More than 96% of the companies give persons holding traditional high 
school diplomas and persons holding equivalency credentials the same starting 
salary. NeaVly 97% provide the same initial level of employment to tnese 
persons. Approximately 98% of the companies provide the san» opportunity for 
advancement to persons holding traditional high school diplomas and persons 
holding equivalency credentials. Nearly 50% of tte companies responding 
indicated that for persons hired with less than a high school diploma, 
obtaining an equivalency credential would enhance opportunities for promotion. 
Company educational prograsis 

Approximately 57% of all companies— ranging from 78% of the transportation 
industries to 24% of the retail industries— have a tuition reimbursement pro- 
gram in effect to encourage persons with less than high school completion to 
earn their diploma. About 9% offer released time to employees; 17% provide 
on-site training— ranging from 31% oi the transportation industries to five 
percent of the retail industries— for this purpose. Larger companies are more 
likely than smaller companies to offer on-site courses and tuition 
reimbursement. 

Tuition reimbursement is provided by nearly 75% of the companies in whft:h 
employees who had not completed high school but earned an equivalency creden- 
tial would enhance opportunities for pronwtion provide tuition reimbursement; 
12% offer i-el eased time; and about 25% give on-site courses. 
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Ski 11 /Attitudes 

Depending on the occupation, a variety of skills and attitudes may be 
essential to successful job performance. Employers were asked to rats the 
importance of certain skills and/or attitudes for most persons workjng in jobs 
that normally do not require more than a high school diploaa or equivalncy 
credential. The following rating scale was used: V « Very Important; I « 
Important; H « Not Important. Table 1 shows the rankings of the various skills 
and attitudes based on the -percentage responding "very important." 

An overall rating for each skill and attitude was calculated by assigning 
values of "2" for very important, "1" for "important," or "0" for "not 
important." Means and standard deviations for each skill and attitude based on 
the employers' ratings r-^^' shown in Table 2. The two most highly rated skills 
were accurately completing the job assignment— average rating of 1.79~and 
following spoken instructions— average rating of 1.76. In contrast, typing, 
composing letters and reports, using stop tools, using word processing 
equfpraent, directing the work of others, and fluency in a foreign language each 
had average ratings below 1.0. 

Information from Part II of the survey may be useful in future curriculum 
and test development activities of educational organizations working with 
adults who have not completed high schcKil (e.g., developing currlculae that 
address employers' needs and values ).« 

^ Conclusions ft 

Employers place considerable emr'asis on educational credentials. Adults 
holding high school equivalency credentials are afforded the same opportunities 
by employers as adults with traditional high school diplomas. Getting along 
with people, the ability to read and understand information, and following 
spoken and written instructions were considered either "very important" or 
li-' -9- 
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Table 1 



Iwportance of Various Skills/Attitudes 
By Percent of Cowpany Respond fiij 



Percent of coopanles responding... 



«, 

SKIUL/ATTITUOE 


VERY 

IMPORTANT 


IMPORTANT 


NOT 
IMPOR 


Coapietlng Job assignment 


80X 


19X 


1% 


FOiKnrfng spokm instructions 


77 


21 


1 


Getting along Mitfi {^ple 


70 


26 


3 


Reaoing and understanding Info. 


59 


37 


3 


roiioifing iiriiten mstriKtions 


53 


41 V 


6 


Accurately relaying pnoi^ Messages 


46 


40 


14 


mrKing intn BiniRal supervision 


39 


56 


5 


riuency in cngiisn 


39 


53 


8 


using oasic arithflKtlc 


36 


56 


8 


Keeping records and books 


25 


56 


19 


Solving pfobleas 


24 


59 


17 


Using office equlpaent 


23 


54 


23 


Typing 


17 


51 


31 


Using shop tools 


17 


37 


46 


Conposing letters, reports 


14 


44 


42 


Using word processing equipment 


10 


35 


55 


Directing work of others 


11 


30 


60 


Fluency In non-English language 


1 


5 


94 
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Table Z 

Average Skin /Attitude Ratings 
Fall X983 Survey of ASPA Meabers 



Skin /Attitude 

Accurately cospletlng Job as^lgi^ient 


Mean 

O9 


SD 
.44 


r 

Following spoken Instructions 


1.76 


.46 


Getting along with other people 


1.67 


.54 


Reading and understanding Information 


1.55 


.56 


FolloMlng i^rltten Instructions 


1.48 


.60 


Working with nlnlnal supervision 


1.35 


.56 


Accurately take/relay telephoi^ messages 


1.32 


.70 


Fluency In English 


1.30 


.61 


Using basic arlthnetic 


1.28 


.60 


Solving problenis 


1.08 


.64 


Keeping records and books 


1.07 


.66 


Using office equjpiBent 


1.00 


.68 


Typing 4 


.86 


.68 


Composing letters, reports, etc. 


.72 


" .69 


Using shop tools 


.71 


. .74 


Using Mord processing equipment 


.55 


• .67 


Directing work of others 


.51 


.68 


Fluency In non-English language 


.07 


.31 



Note: The number of companies responding to each question ranged from 597 to 620. 
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"Important" by nearly all employers for most people employed in jobs that normally 
require not more than a high school diploma or equivalency credential. These 
findings are consistent with those reported in High Schools and the Changing 
Workplace; The Employers' View (National A.aden\y of Sciences, 1984). Twenty-five 
percent of the companies have no jobs for adult? with less than a high school 
diploma or equivalency credential. Almost half of the companies responding 
indicated that persons hired with less than a high school diploma would enhance 
their opportunities for promotion by obtaining an equivalency credential. 
Approximately seventy-five percent of these companies do have tuition benefit 
programs. A recent study of corporate tuition aid programs of the Fortune 
1000— Industrial Fortune 500 and the service Fortune 500— found that nearly all of 
the companies that replied have a tuition benefit program (O'Neill, 1984). Adults 
should be aware of these practices, especially because 44* of the adults currently 
employed are in positions tha* requ1i-e training beyond the secondary level. 
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(DATA FRm THIS TABLE WAS USED IN FIGURE 1) 

Standard Industrial Classification of Respondents 



PERCENT OF PERCENT OF 

^INDUSTRY C(»1PANIES EMPLOYEES 

Agriculture, Forestry 

and Fishing X 1 

Mining (e.g., laeUl , oil & gas extraction) 3 2 

Construction (e.g., building, contractors) 1 6 

Manufacturing (e.g.. food, textile, cheaical) 39 31 

Transportation, coBWunication, electric gas 
and sanitary service (e.g., railroad, local 

and suburban transit, water transportation) 8 lo 

Wholesale and Retail trade (e.g., foodstores, 

general merchandise, eating and drinking) 5 3 

Finance, Insurance and real estate (e.g., 

banking, security and comnodity brokers) 15 13 

Services (e.g., hotels, personal services) 20 23 

Public adralnlstration (e.g., public order, 

public finance, taxation) 5 5 

NoncUsslfiable 3 7 



Preliminary analyses indicate that overall, the responding conpanies probably 
under- re present the nuiaber of wholesale and retail companies nationally. The 
number of finance, insurance, and real estate companies is slightly over- 
represented (Bureau of Census, 1M3, C ounty Business Patterns. 1981 . Table IB). 
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APPENDIX 



AMET CAN CXJUNQL ON EDUCATION 
AMERICAN SOCIETY TOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TRAINING AND DEVEU3PMENT. INC. 



Educational Credendak in &nployment: A Nationwide Survey 



Oe«r ASPA Me^er: 



Despite growing concern over the credibility of tod^^'s high school diplona. the 
American public still believes that schooling Is 1iiip(H*tant to one's future. The award 
of a high school dlplona Is an laportant event In the lives of millions of high school 
students each year. For a variety of reasons (e.g., financial responsibility. Illness, 
employment, etc.), many people do not complete formal h1^ school Instruction. 
Estimates vary with respect to the number of students who leave school each year, 
ranging from 800,000 to one million. Many of these people later decide to resume their 
education and participate In adult educatlcm programs hoping to earn a high school 
credential. Hundreds have participated In alternative high school programs each year. 
One type of high school equivalency credential Is based on the nationwide Tests of 
General Educational Oevel(HJment (6£0). In 1982, nearly 8(X),000 people took the 6ED 
Tests. A recent national survey of people taking the GEO Tests Indicated that nearly 
40 percent were doing so for employment related reasons, while another thirty percent 
' cited furthering their education and training beyond the secondary level. Similar 
results might be obtained from a survey of the completers of other adult high school 
programs. 

Enclosed Is a survey EDUCATIOML CREKNTIALS IN EMPLOVIGNT — part of a 
nationwide project being ac^lnlstered by the Ansrlcan Council on Education (ACE), and 
co-sponsored by the American Society for Personnel Administration (ASPA), and the 
American Society for Training «id Development, Inc. (ASTD). The purpose of this 
survey Is to determine to what extent hiring and promotim policies of companies in the 
private sector emphasize educational credentials and high school completion. You are 
asked to provide the approximate percentage of Jobs within your company for which 
various levels of educational attainment are normally considered necessary. In 
add1t1(m, you are asked to rate the InfK^rtance of specific skills/attitudes for most 
people employed at your work site In jobs that normally require not more than a high 
school diploma or equivalency crectentlal. 

Only a staple of ASPA members has been asked to respcmd to this survey. Hhjs, 
your response Is very liq^ortant. Please take a few minutes to complete and return the 
enclosed survey. If you are not the person primarily responsible for hiring In your 
company, please forward this survey to the appropriate person. The number that appears 
on your survey will be used for follow-up purposes only. Practices of Individual 
companies will not be reported. Only group data will be presented In any report (s)* 

Thank you In advance for your participation in this nationwide survey! 



Septeaber 1983 




01 rector /OECC 



Sincerely, 





Curtis E. Plott 

Executive Vice Presldent/ASTD 
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AMERICAN COUNOL ON EDUCATION 
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Educadonal Credentu^Ia in Employment: A Nationwide Survey 
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This survoy is (fivided into two parts. The first p&t is intended to determine to wh£^ extent eckx:a!k>nai crsdentiate and Ngh 
sdiool oompietton aie •mphastzod in your oompany)i emp^ 

1. Please indkstoyc^ company^ SJ.C. (Refer to altacM ■ ■ 

: ai.c. ■ ' 

2. AnnuaMy. howmanypeopteareeinployBdbyyotjrooni^^ . 
varies seasonally, ptaase asttmate on an avsrage annt^ isasi^ L 

3. What emphasis iaplaoad on oducatfonalciedantiais in ycxffcomp^ .^nMe- 
(Check one) ( "^^X.) 

MAJOR Qb. MOOERATE Q c MimR □ d \goipFwnv 

4. What pareant of ttM people in torn 2 are in jobs that rec^ie: (a +b-t-c-t> d should « 100) 

(a) Less than a Mgh school diptoma ■ ■ 



(b) A high school diploma or equivBlency cnsdential 



16-20 
21 

22-24 
25-27 



(c) Certffica^ or degtso beyond high school (e.g.. Associito Degree from a two-year 
po sl aeoon da fy inslfllilion; oa rtlfi cal a fwOT a trade or technicrt schooO 
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(d) A degree from a oolege or uf^versity (e.g., BS. BA. i^. MA, Ph.0.. Ed.D.) 1 I 

5. What iM of documentellon of education creder^iais does yoifl* company reqube . 
job applk»nt? Do you request a copy of his/her. 

(a) educational creden Hai ? (e.g.. copy of actual d^iloma or GEO carttticate) GVte QNo 34 

(b) educational tr ans cript? (a.g., ooiaaa & grades ot)ta^ied or GEO TlmA score report) . . □ Vte □ No 35 

(c) Other, please SKptaki: — ^ 36 

6. Is it your companyls normal practice to give people holding regular high school diplomas and 
people iK^Sr^ Ngh schoc^ 6c^p.dwalency credentials the ssfne: 

(a) starting salary? D^' DNo 37 

(b) bil1iaileiiel of employment? aves QHo 38 

(c) opporftjnity tor advancement (e.g., IrMig. promotion, salary increase)? □ □ No 39 

If you re s po nded "No" to a, b. or c, please explain: 40 

7. For peopie Nred i&ss than a hi^ school d^:>k}ma. wiil detaining an equivaiency OBdential 

enhance opportimMes tor promotion? □ Not Applicable QYes □ No 41 

8. Ptease indicate any pnt^rmm thA your cxxnpany has in effect to encourage peopie with ^s 
th»i school completton to earn the^ dipkxna or certiftCcrte. (MARK AU. THAT APPLY) 

□ On-site coursw 42 

□ Released ^mm 43 

O Tuition re^nttiUrsemenl "f. . 44 

□ Other, please explain: . 45 
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RART n 

OepentSng on the (xxx^Mlkm, many (rf the sfc^ 

may not be as imporiM The iftfonnalkm M you pr^^ 

dev^opmem aOM^ of ecfcJcaUonai oig^^atilons worlcins vn^i people who ham not oompieled hi^ schod. 
Please fate the impo rt anoe of the toBowfcigskBteand^atti^^ 

oon^jany m jobs that nomraBy rsqiMm not mora ffMrn a ^ sc/wo/ dipkxm or equhmfancy cred'^ntial. 
Use the fogow«igraAig»:^:(V>' Very tmportant:l"lmportam;N»l^ bnportant) 



SO 




AO 


wwung auong wnn other people 
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At 

CkS _ 


— Lrafng snop loois 


52 


Koop^ig reoonis and txwkB 


64 : 


Composing tetters, reports, etc. 


53 


Foltowhig writton instructions 


65 . 


Usbig basic afithmetic 


54 


F6Hc3wing spoken Instnictions 


66 


Solving prob^i» 


55 


Reading and uncferBlwvMn^ 


67 


— Typing 


56 


Being able to accurately take/reiay telephone 


68 


IMng office equ^iment (e.g., oopyktg dupHcattng, 




nMWMfl^es 




BtUfng mad^rine. etc. other than word processing 


57 


UsAiQ wofd processinQ eqi^imwU 




eqi^xn^fit) 


58 


Accuratoiy oompteHno job assignment ^ 






59 


Fluency k\ CngHsh 






60 


Ruency k% fbreign language Which one(s)? 






69 
70 


^ OitMrnlAasii Aamli^* 






Any addtttonal comments idxx4 the emphasis on educadmid crsdenfiais in your company !s enytoyment practtoes? 



Would you ttke to receive acMtttonai intormmion about the Teste al Geiwrai Educaionai Pevetop- _ . . 

ment(GED)7 

IN ORDER TO CLARIFY ANY OF MY RESPONSES, I CAN BE REACHED AT THIS DAYTIME PHONE NUMBER: 
( ) 

IF THIS SURVEY WAS COMPLETED BY SORCONE OTHER THAN ADDRESSEE. PLEASE WRITE YOUR NAME Ah© 
TITLE IN THE SR^ BELOW: 



Nanw: Tltte: 



Thar^ you for taldng your time to respond to tii^ survey. Ptease use the endosed ^iveiop^ 

23, 1983) to: Amerkam ComkH on Education. Office on B^jca^m^ Crecfit and Credsntiais. (Attn: ACE/ASM ASTD 
EMPLOYER SURVEY). One D^xxit Circte. NW. Washington. DC aXX^IIdS. 
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THE PROGRAM ON NONCOUEGIATE SPONSORED INSTRUCTION 

OF TOE 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION^ 

Sylvia Galloway 
Anerlcan Council on Education 

Abstract 

The Anerlcan Council on Education's Program on Noncolleglate Sponsored 
Instruction ws established In 1974 In response to a recoflwendation by the 
Carnegie Cor -Isslon on Nontradltional Study. The Progran, which has continued 
to grow as business and Industry Increase tteir education and training 
activities. Is designed to assist adult learners receive acadealc recognition 
for forwarieaming acquired at the workplace. Postsecondary education can 
derive many benefits from acfajlt learners who seek to become "credential ed" or 
to jaIn acceptance for their ACE credit recommendations. 

Introduction 

With the decade of tlie 1970$ • there came a dynamic growth In what we have 
come to call "lifelong leam'ing." Adults of all ages became concerned i#1th 
Increasing their skills and vocational Interests. Some of this learning 
occurred In traditional settings (that Is. in a school or on a oillege campus) 
while other learning occurred In noncolleglate environments. Such 
noncolleglate envlroaents Include, but are not limited to. industrial concerns, 
government agencies. Tabor unions, voluntary and profess1(Hial associations as 
well as homes, places of worhip, proprietary schools, ami coi^unlty facilities. 

Although much of the lifelong learning ^Ich has occurred (and Is 
occurring) Is undoubtedly tied to our needs to keep current or stay abreast of 




3 

Paper presented at the 1984 AAACE National Adult Education Conference, 
Louisville, KY, Noveiid>er 9, 1984 at the session entitled "Credentials and 
Employment: Learning in the Workplace," 
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change In this new Information-age society (Nlebuhr, 1984; Branscomb & Gllmore 
1975), It can also be convincingly argued that the surge of Interest In 
lifelong 1 earn Ing-especl ally fbnMilfzlMi llfeloiHi leamlng-^ls a result of our 
concern with credentials. We live. In fact. In a "credential Ing society* 
{Meyer, 1975) where It appears that the amount of one's credentlaling Is 
frequently linked to one's chances for upward mobility (Ma-.hlup, 1962). 

Included among formalized lifelong learning experiences Is 
employer-sponsored education— sometimes characterized as the "shadow education 
system" (Dunlop, 1975). Employer-sponsored education has become a major 
human-resource-development enterprise. The full extent of «^loyer-sponsored 
education Is only estimated. Craig and Evers (1981) suggest that the annual 
Investment in eraployer-spcwsored education is as much as $30 billion. 

Program on rtoncolleglate Sponsored Instruction 
This paper describes an effort to formalize further (or credential) those 
adults who participate In the burgeoning area of employer- sponsored education. 
This effort Is illustrated by the American Council on Education's Program on 
Noncollegiate Sponsored Instruction (PONSI). The Program {POHSl) ctemonstrates 
further that employers value educational credentials. 

PONSI is designed to help employees or adult learners get academic 
recognition for courses Uken in business, industry, federal agencies, unions, 
or professional and voluntary associations. 

PONSI, begun in 1974, evolves from the American Council on Education's 
rich background in recognizing academic achievement for adult students through 
such programs as the GEO Testing Program and the Military^ Evaluation Program; 
both prograiKJ were begun during or just after World War H, The creation of 
PONSI was the ACE/New York SUte Department of Education's response to a 
recomiBendation of the Carnegie Commission on Nontradltional Study. 

« 
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Prograa Description 

Over 2,500 courses have been evaluated for 202 organizations in 27 states. 
The results are reported in The National Guide to Educational Credit for 
Training Prograns, The 1984-'85 edition will be published this aonth. This 
compendium describes courses with credit recoiaaendations in a variety of areas 
such as awnageoiesit, business adalnistratlon, Arabic, Russian, Heterology, 
Engineering Technology, and Coaputer Science. Arong the 202 organizations 
carrying ACE credlt-reconaended courses are AT4T, Atlantic Richfield Company, 
the Aiaerlcan Institute of Banking, Bank of Aaerica, Boy Scmits of Aaerica, 
CoiMinication Workers of America, Dana Corporation, Federal Aviation 
Administration, General Electric, ^neral Motors, Humana, Inc., IBM, Jerrico 
Corporation, Knight-Rldder Newspapers. National Weather Service Training 
Center, Hestinghouse, the U.S. Postal Service, and Xerox. 

Eleven states now participate in the Program under agreeirjmts with ACE: 
California, norida, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Carolina, 
New Jersey, Pennslyvania, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. Under these agreements, 
the states advise and assist ACE on the conduct of the Program with the state 
and support Its development. 

The Program also has evaluation arrangements with Thomas A. Edison State 
College, CLEO (Contact for Lifelong Educational Opportunity), and Webster ' 
University. 

Thus far, on the basis of informal sampling, over 2,000 colleges and 
universities in all 50 states have aacte use of the ?(mi or military program 

results in making credit awards. 

, * 

T 

Evaluation Process 

The process is one of group professional review by teams of subject-matter 
experts. Most often, these are faculty members from accredited academic 
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Institutions. Using policies and guidelines established by the Council's 
Commission on Educational Credit and Credentials* the teams evaluate 
noncolleglate courses In a one-, tw-, or three-day visit to the training site 
of the organization. This visit :s actually the culmination of the staff work 
by the organization and ACE staff tseiBbers which aaounts to an infonaal 
assessment of the organization's educational administration and the courses 
before the actual conduct of the review. During this preparatory period, the 
ACE staff considers such matters as irtiether the courses are eligible of length 
arKi whether evaluation of student performance Is adequate. The staff works 
closely with the organization in preparing for the evaluation. 

During the site visit, the team's major effort is devoted to examining 
^course materials in detail: Instructors' manuals, tex^t books, visual aids, 
sample tests, projects or exercises. Adiain 1 strati ve and instructional staff 
are available to answer questions on the courses and to supplement the written 
materials. In deciding whether to r^oflmend a course for credit, evalua tors 
consider factors such as staff capabilities, methods of Instruction, subject 
matter, the student body and evaluation of student performance. The visit ends 
with a report of the teams 's decision to the organtzatlwi, which is actually 
the first step in disseminating the results. Soon after, written results are 
provided to the organization which then has the resp^mslbility of informing Its 
employees, menders, or customers. The organizatiwi Is also asked to inform 
those colleges and universities normally attended by Its course participants 
that the results have been established; notification to colleges is done In 
cooperation with the ACE program staff. Subsequently, tte results are 
disseminated to colleges and universities throughout the country, mainly by 
means of ACE/OECC newsletters and The National Guide . • 

Finally, the credit recommendations are kept up-to-date by an annual 
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review which amounts to a simple provision of infornatlon by aiail on the 
courses and any changes to them. At five year intervals, a site visit is 
conducted by one or two representatives to detemine what. If any, requireraents 
exist for re-evaluation.* 

ACE Registry of Credit RecoaiBendatlons 
Organizations that have ACE credit-recoraaended courses have the 
responsibility of providing a transcript or rppon. to verify to a college cr 
university that an individual has cca^leted the coi«/se(s) ^'or which crxMt 
recoBBiendatlons have been established. 

Experience shows that a transcript froti a noncolleglate organization might 
not always have the power to penetrate the outer defenses of some acadenic 
institutions. At laany Institutions, the registrar and adnissions office 
operate on a basis of division^ labor and decent rallzatiwi as in other 
organizations. All too often, the initial recipient of a transcript «ay be an 
inexperienced person who has been given firm gulitellnes and iron-clad rules to 
guide and even prevent sound judgment. For example, "Transfer credit is 

acceptable only from an accredited Institution." Noncolleglate organizations 

/ 

are,^f course, not accredited Instltutiws. So, It aay be that working and 
aduft students are thwarted before they even get started in making use of the 
credit recosraendat loins. The organization can do nuch to help its ein)loyees, 
meaibers, or customers by .talking to the appropriate officials at the 
Institutions which they normally attend and by pointing out that credit 
recoBwendations have been established by the Council. 



This is a summary account of the evaluation process. For additional 
information, please contact tte Proflram on Noncollegiate Sponsored Instruction, 
Office on Educational Credit and Credentials, American Council on Education. 
One Oupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. (tel.: 202-833-4920) 
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However, to assist the Individual ami the organization In making 
effective ^se of the Progran, a unlfona transc^^lpt froa a recognized 
educational organization swA as the Council can be effective. Consequently, 
jMie ACF Registry of Credit Recomendatlons Mas established. The evaluation 
prq'cess of POHSI and the ACE Registry now provide a concerted effort on the 
' paiFt of the Council to help adult learners acquire college credit for 
eo^loyer-sponsored edocatlon. 

Credit Acceptance; Itaplications for Educators 

Recent efforts of PONSI have been targetted at ensuring greater success 
for these adult learners in their efforts to becooe "credent ialed." 
Consequently, PONSI also operates a series of seni annual workshops to encourage 
acceptance of /the ACE credit reconaendatlons. 

Ttese workshops are held at different business sites around the country 
and bring to- ether PONSI organizations and local college^or university 
officials. /^^^^^ 

Perhaps, the greatest cooperation In this credentialing or at least 
mutually recognizing effort^ fay PONSI is illustrated by the PONSI organizations 
and the connunity colleges. 

There are, however, favorable Implications for all se^acmts of higher 
education that dare meet the challenge offered by fc^rgeoning employer-sponsored 
instruction and the value tJat employers place on credentials. 

For instance, by now, we've all heard about the declining enrollment 
Illness and the obvious remedy provided by adult learners from the 
noncollegiate sector. That remedy should be taken seriously by higher 
education—rwt just the continuing education departments which tend to meet the 
needs of adult learners anyway. 

Adult learners in noncollegiate organizations can generate additional 
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liKome for mny Institutions In their efforts to meet or nalntaln full-time 
equivalency requi resents . These aAilt learners can also help alleviate the 
problea of faculty retrenchaent *ih1ch should be staring us square in the face 
by the end of this decade. 

Through the tuition assistance programs provided by nnich 
employer-sponsored education, these adult learners can produce another source 
of incone. 

Moreover, the "ripple effect" can produce favorable results for college 
^ fund-raisers and development officers in their efforts to secure corporate 
support for general college operatiwis and research activities. 

Finally, the value that en^loyers place on credentials— typified by the 
results of the ACE/OECC survey and the gronth in the ACE PrograM on 
Honcollegiate Sponsored Instruction— can, in effect, result In a wore global 
educational environnent in irfiich both traditional and nontraditional learner 
and educators trill have the mst rewarding educational experience! 
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IMPUICATIOHS R« REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS IN AUAROING 
CREDIT FOR LEARNING ACQUIRED IN THE WORKPLACE 



Bert Ockeman 



American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and AdiBlsslons Officers 



By whatever naoe Me call It— non-traditional education, extra-Institutional 
learning, or external learning— the pool of validated credit earned outside the 
traditional college or university classrooa setting contlmies to Increase at a 
rapid pace« 

In order for registrars, adalsslons officers, or otter appropriate college 
or university officials to "feel coafortable" In recoanending and/or awarding 
credit to Individuals who present evictence of extra-Institutional learning, 
there are In mind at least four lisportant considerations. 

First, there must be recognition of the fact that all of the various 
sources of extra- Institutional learning have 4 significant built-in level of 
quality assurance. The evaluat1<m of military school courses by the Office on 
Educational Credit and Credentials of the American Council on Education (ACE) Is ^ 
for the single purpose of assessing their quality, thus resulting In recom- 
mendations for the awarding of cellulate level credit. The same Is true of the 
American Council on Education's Program on Noncolleglate Sponsored Instruction, 
with the focus upon training offered by business, Imiustry, labor and 
government. The tests Included In the College Board's College Level Examination 
Program and those which are a part of the Proficiency Examination Program of the 
American College Testing Program are normed and validated Instruments with a 
high degree of qua Ity assurance. Other credit by examination programs evaluated 



and approved by the American Council on Education cd^rry the same stamp of 
quality approval. Thus, In this i^ole range of other learning experiences. 
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quality assessments or determinations need not be nade by admission officers or 
registrars because that validation has already been done for them. 

Second, traditional policies and procedures in institutions of higher 
education usually dictate that externally generated credit, in order to have 
currency, must be presented in an "official" manner. I do not fault these 
offices for their insistence upon official records- In fact, I would hope that 
many more persons in the wrkplace Mould insist upon such. In spite of the 
perceptions of many admissions officers and registrars, all of the sources of 
credit described briefly in these remarks are docum^ted either through tran- 
script* or score reports that are official; thus, they do have reliable 
currency. In addition, they are supported by Guides produced by the /taerican 
Council on Education or by other appropriate agencies. 

Third, if me accept at least for discussion purposes that the quality and 
currency of external credit are assured, the next institutional step must be to 
be sure that an adequate credit acceptance policy is in place. The acceptance 
of extra-Institutional learning in an institution cannot be managed effectively 
on an ad hoc basis. There must be in the academic rules and regulations of the 
Institution policies and procedures that maximize the articulation of external 
credit Into the college and university. In my judgement, the absence of good 
Institutional credit acceptance policies Is the major reason for thousands of 
individuals beinj denied credit for valid experiences (MJtsiite the classroom. 

Finally, I would suggest to admissions officers and registrars that the 
"proof of the pudding" or the lack thereof lies in a follonup of the rate of 
academic success of those who bring to the institution a source or sources of 
external credit. I am confident that a regularized, systematic followup of such 
students Kill produce significant positive results. It will document the 
quality* currency, and applicability of most extra-institutional learning 
whatever the source. 
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EHPLOYER RE(^IREMENTS FOR TODAY'S WORK FORCE 

Derails N. Benson, Ed.O 
American Society for Personnel Administration 

Abstract 

EBployers continue to use education as one of the basic qualifications for 
hiring and pnmotlon, and In recent years the educational level of workers has 
Increased dranatlcally. Our survey shows, there are ainost as many workers who 
had completed a year or «ore or colle^^ as had ended their formal education 
with a high school diploma. However, as recently as 1970, only 25 percent of 
the workers In business and Incfaistrles had cwapleted any college after high 
school. This change reflects the rapid technological chan^s^hat have 
occurred In recent years which have required employees to be mere educated and 
early retirement among older and generally less educated workers. Employers 
have also had to develop specialized training programs to meet their work 
requirements and in many cases develop literacy programs for employees on the 
work force.. 

Introduction 

The increase In the proportion of more highly educated workers is 
supported by growth in the ^mand for a trained labor force and specialized 
technical ei^iloyees. Computerized design and manufacturing operations, word 
processing and other new business machines, engineering developii»nt, biological 
research, and changing medical care procedure^ all need personnel with 
sufficient education to use the new technology which became available during 
the 1970's. Consequently, the proportion of workers in professional -technical 
and managerial occupations increased from 25 percent in 1970 to 44 percent 
today. 

The number of college graduates In tte professions Increased substantially 
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over this saoie decade. Because there Mere so isany B»re graduates competing for 
available positions, those finding professional -technical jobs represented a 
smaller percentage of all graduates. 

Workers with no fonaal education beyond high school Mere at an increasing 
disadvantage, coaipared to those Mith 1 to 3 years of college, in finding 
eii^loyment in professlonal-technclal and loanagerlal occupations. 

In 1981, most high school dropouts Mere enployed as operatives, nonfarm 
laborers, and service Morkers. These occupations frequently do not require a 
high school diplona as a condition of enployiaent. Hoi^ver, the average 
educational attaimaent has risen substantially even in these jobs, and is noM 
over a high school diploma or equivalency. Thus, even for these relatively 
unskilled occupations, drop outs faced increased coapetltlon from Morkers with 
more education. 

The educational conqiosltion of the labor force laay undergo several changes 
in the near future. First, the baby booia generation Mill have Morked its May 
through the educational systeiTty the 1990*s, putting an end to the bulge in 
the nuoiber of Morkers in entry level jobs. Second, the next Mave of labor 
force entrants Mill be sisal ler, and the relMive shortage of neM high school 
and college graduates nay lead to nore readily available entry level jobs. 

On the other hand, these work«rs Mill face continuing coapetltlon for 
advancewent fron the huge group Mhich preceded th^. And third, modifications 
of natloanl priorities and possible changes In spending patterns in t^th the 
private and public sectors may shift the demand for more highly educated 
Morkers from one occupational group to another. 

Education improves the quality of Mork. Continuing education Is necessary 
to combat obsolescence. Career obsolescence is a particularly serious problem 
In technical occupations Mhere neM knoMledge is expanding rapidly. But the 
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erosion of applicable knowledge and the creation of new information are certain 
to have an impact on everyone. Continuing education is critical not only in an 
occupation but also in daily living to perfbra their jobs skillfully, worker;? 
need to constantly learn new information and develop new skills. Continuing 
education is a necessary part of life for every *«rker. 

Work improves the quality of education, both work and education are 
facilitated by the developi^ent of positive wprk values, such as the moral 
' importance of work, pride in craftsmanship, efficient use of time, and joy in- 
service. Personal initiative mekes a gokd worker as well as a good student. 
Other characteristics common to productive workers and competent students 
include diligence, dedication, and perseverance. Feeling a sense of joy in 
being of service not only contributes to work performance but also motivates 
people to learn new information and develop new skills. Both workers and 
students need to develbp the kinds of values that will make thm more 
productive and competent. 

Solutions 

There are several options available to employers in helping employers with 
the problems in lick of training and education. The first is to rewrite all 
the materials usea on the job, bring th^ down to lower reading levels. 
However, as proponents of plain lan^ge in the law have found out, it is not 
easy to rewrite highly complex, technical ^■aterffl in simple, easy-to-read 
language. 

The second option is training workers in literacy programs that increase 
their reading ability to a level compatible with job requirements. Some 
employers contract out to community or public school adult education programs 
to do their literacy training. While ;others create in-hwise literacy education 
programs. 
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One reason general literacy prograas nay be less effective in teaching job 
related skills is that reading done on the job is different in both quality and ' 
quantity to reading done in training or academic situations. 

Not only technical writers, but all staff can benefit fron clear 
connunication skills. A recent survey of business by the New York City Public 
School found that 40 percent of coinpanies said their secretaries have problems 
in reading on the job. In the same report 50 percent of the companies reported 
that their managers were unable to write paragraphs free of graamatical and 
spelling errors. ^ 

The third step in closing the literacy gap is initiating job-related 
reading training programs on work sites as part of regular employee training. 
Successful programs depend on an in-depth analysis of the reading skills needed 
to perfona on the job. Direct teaching of these skills— using the vocabulary 
and the types of reading— specific tasks repeated on a daily basis— must be the 
core of any good program. This approach may seem expensive, but considering 
the number of reading related errors worker's make, the cost is justified. 

Conclusion 

Tterefbre in today's work ft)rce the job seeker must be skilled in reading 
and comniuni eating with others in order. to effectively fulfill most job 
requirements for business and Industry. Also continuing education bey<md the 
high school diploma or its equivalency is necessary for an employee to remain 
kmjwledgeable and advance in job requirements. Our business and industries 
across the country are rapidly changing due to all the technological 
advancements made In the past few years and in order for these companies to 
remain productive and competitive, their employees must continual ly*be trained 
for the new skill and knowledge requirements. This means those employees who 
have better prepared themselves educationally are going to be more valuable and 
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# 

isore eraployable than those with less education^ Education Is a life long 
process and those who continue to Team will benefit theasel.ves, be productive 
for their employers and advance in their careers. 



* 
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